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ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

ANNUAL  MEETING  1909 


EDUCATION  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  AUDUBON  WORK. — 
RELATION  OF  BIRDS  TO  MAN 

Members  of  the  National  Association:  In  our  address  to  you  at  the 
meeting  held  a  year  since,  we  gave  a  brief  foreword  on  education  as  related  to 
the  work  of  this  Association.  This  year  we  will  endeavor  to  elaborate  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject,  for  it  doubtless  is  the  most  powerful  factor  we  are  using,  and  is  the 
surest  road  to  success. 

To  educate  is  to  impart  knowledge,  to  develop  by  mental  and  moral  training,, 
to  cultivate  and  qualify  by  instruction  for  the  business  and  duties  of  life.  Thomas 
Jefferson  said,  “  Educate  and  inform  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  enable  them 
to  see  that  it  is  their  interest  to  preserve  peace  and  order,  and  they  will  preserve 
them.” 

It  is  the  chief  function  of  this  Association  to  educate  the  whole  mass  of  our 
fellow  citizens  regarding  the  value  of  wild  birds,  and  the  intimate  relation  that 
exists  between  them  and  agriculture.  If  we  can  devise  some  means  of  imparting 
such  knowledge  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  we  will  most  surely  show  them 
that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  preserve  birds;  and,  when  we  have  succeeded  in 
doing  this,  the  result  desired — the  preservation  of  birds — will  surely  follow. 

That  the  present  knowledge  of  this  important  economic  subject  is  lamentably 
deficient  is  a  self-evident  fact  which  is  shown  in  many  ways. 
^Knowledge  Among  a  great  many  people,  chiefly  agriculturists,  there  still 
exists  a  deep-seated  prejudice  against  Hawks  and  Owls,  which 
are  now  known  to  be  of  the  very  highest  value.  In  a  recent  government  publi¬ 
cation,  Dr.  Fisher  says,  “The  sooner  farmers,  ranchmen,  horticulturists  and 
nurserymen  learn  that  the  great  majority  of  birds  of  prey  are  their  friends  and: 
deserve  protection,  the  sooner  will  depredations  by  noxious  rodents  and  insects 
diminish.  ” 

Unfortunately,  this  knowledge  is  still  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  restricted 
class  of  persons  who  have  made  a  scientific  study  of  the  habits  of  such  birds, 
and  until  it  is  widely  diffused  among  the  public  it  is  of  little  value.  It  is  our  duty 
to  see  that  this  knowledge  is  given  to  the  people;  when  it  is,  prejudice  will  be 
supplanted  by  protection  to  the  inestimable  benefit  of  agriculture.  It  is  also 
shown  by  the  mass  of  contradictory  bird  laws  now  upon  the  statute  books  of 
the  Commonwealths  of  the  country.  Local  and  selfish  interests  are  the  basis 
of  many  of  the  existing  laws.  The  beneficial  laws  that  have  been  secured  in  the 
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past  decade  are  largely  the  result  of  the  small  measure  of  education  that  has  been 
imparted  by  this  Association,  and  its  allies,  the  scientists  in  the  United  States, 
who  are  slowly  but  surely  collecting  and  arranging  facts  and  data  of  the  utmost 
value.  When  this  information  has  been  imparted  to  the  public,  we  hope,  by  this 
Association,  the  people  will  voice  their  wishes  to  legislators;  and,  as  a  result, 
laws  will  be  enacted  that  will  be  national  in  their  far-reaching  effect,  replacing 
statutes  which  cover  only  restricted  districts.  Only  ignorance  and  selfish  local 
interests  permit  entirely  contradictory  bird  laws  to  control  in  areas  separated 
only  by  an  imaginary  line,  or  laws  that  permit  the  traffic  by  a  restricted  class  of 
persons  in  assets  that  belong  to  the  whole  people.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  for  a 
legislative  body  to  be  so  controlled  by  partisan  political  influences  that  it  defeats 
measures  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  a  Commonwealth. 

The  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  subjects 
that  is  now  beginning  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
Importance  among  its  several  divisions  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  careful 

Knowledge  and  fmgal  use  of  its  wild  life.  The  vast  importance  of  this  move¬ 

ment  is  just  beginning  to  be  realized.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  the  credit 
of  the  public  that  the  present  generation  is  selfishly  wasteful  of  the  natural  wealth 
of  the  country.  The  original  owners  of  the  land,  we  are  told  in  “Purchas  Pil¬ 
grimage,”  were  taught  to  husband  the  earth  and  the  trees.  Today  wild  life  is 
wasted  to  the  point  of  extermination,  in  some  instances;  and  within  the  lifetime 
of  many  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  several  species  of  birds  have  become 
extinct  in  North  America.  Had  the  educational  work  we  are  now  commencing 
been  started  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  these  races  of  birds  might  have 
been  saved. 

To  help  us  realize  the  importance  of  the  conservation  of  wild  life,  let  us  for  a 
moment  consider  the  interests  involved.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  foundation 
of  the  wealth  of  this  country  is  its  agriculture  and  forestry.  In  just  the  measure 
that  these  industries  are  hindered  is  the  wealth  of  the  country  diminished.  The 
last  census  (1900)  gives  the  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States  as  5,739,657, 
with  an  acreage  of  841,201,506.  Every  acre  harbors  swarms  of  insect  and  rodent 
pests  that  destroy  crops,  entailing  enormous  losses,  amounting  to  over  one  billion 
dollars  yearly.  When  we  consider  these  figures,  should  we  not  realize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  educating  the  masses  to  the  inter-relation  between  wild  life,  and  especi¬ 
ally  of  wild  birds,  to  agriculture  and  forestry?  It  is  vitally  necessary  that  every 
agriculturist  should  know  intimately  the  value  of  each  species  of  birds,  and  just 
what  its  function  is  in  the  work  of  suppressing  insect  and  rodent  pests.  When 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  have  learned  these  facts  as  well  as  they  now  understand  the 
value  of  fertilizers,  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices, 
the  work  of  the  husbandman  will  be  repaid  far  better  than  it  now  is,  and  much 
of  the  annual  loss  of  one  billion  of  dollars  will  be  saved.  You  may  say  that  you  are 
not  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  consequently  are  not  interested  in,  or  called  upon 
to  help  in,  this  educational  work;  but  we  most  emphatically  say  that  you  are 
directly  and  vitally  interested.  No  matter  what  your  daily  vocation  is, — a  banker, 


A  LAD  WHOSE  EDUCATION  HAS  BEEN  IN  WRONG  CHANNELS.  HIS  TROPHIES  REPRESENT  A  SERIOUS 

LOSS  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 


ONE  FAMILY  READY  FOR  INSTRUCTION  ABOUT  BIRDS.  THE  BEST  WORK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  IS 
.  WITH  CHILDREN.  Photographed  by  P.  B.  Philipp 
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manufacturer  or  tradesman, — you  are  primarily  dependent  on  the  success  of 
agriculture.  When  the  crops  are  good,  trade  in  all  its  many  ramifications  is 
flourishing;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  crops  fail,  there  is  an  immediate 
curtailing  of  trade,  and  we  hear  the  well-known  cry  of  “hard  times.”  It  has 
almost  become  axiomatic;  successful  agriculture  equals  general  prosperity.  You 
see  that  you  have  an  interest  in  advancing  agriculture,  and  consequently  should 
be  willing  to  bear  your  part  in  our  educational  plans. 

This  leads  us  to  the  important  question  of  what  knowledge  should  be  imparted 

to  the  public  about  birds.  This  can  only  be  considered  very 

what  briefly  at  this  time;  its  elaboration  is  a  part  of  the  plan  proposed 

Knowledge  to  ,  .  .  .  .  _TT  .  .  .  . 

Be  Imparted  by  the  Association.  We  wish  to  instruct  regarding  the  value  ot 

birds.  Now,  this  value  consists  in  the  amount  of  noxious  insect 

and  rodent  life  destroyed  by  birds  while  seeking  food;  therefore  it  is  important 

that  every  one  should  have  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the  food  habits  of 

birds.  These  facts  cannot  be  accurately  discovered  by  the  individual,  but  must 

be  looked  for  by  persons  specially  qualified  for  research  work.  It  is  the  province 

of  this  Association  and  a  part  of  its  plan  to  secure  such  data,  and  after  arranging 

it  in  the  simplest  and  most  easily  assimilated  form,  to  give  it  to  the  masses.  A 

tree  has  many  enemies,  which,  if  left  to  work  unchecked,  would  kill  it  in  a  very 

short  time.  We  need  to  show  the  owner  of  the  tree  just  what  birds  feed  on  the 

insects  that  are  sapping  its  life.  Every  part  of  the  tree  has  one  or  more  varieties 

of  birds  that  glean  the  major  part  of  their  food  from  the  enemies  of  the  tree. 

The  same  condition  obtains  on  the  ground,  in  the  air,  and  on  the  water,  — all  have 

their  bird-workers,  who  have  well  been  called  “policemen  of  the  air.” 

Nature  study  is  engaging  more  and  more  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  it 
is  an  elementary  part  of  the  work  of  this  Association  to  encourage 
How  to  the  study  of  bird  life,  especially  in  its  relation  to  mankind,  or  at 

Knowledge  least  i n  its  bearing  on  agriculture  and  forestry.  Many  of  the 
teachers  of  the  country  in  the  rural  schools  are  expected  to  be 
able  to  give  some  sort  of  instruction  on  nature  subjects.  At  least  one  state, 
Illinois,  has  recently  passed  a  law  which  went  into  effect  as  late  as  June  of  the 
present  year,  two  of  the  sections  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Section  II.  “  In  every  public  school  within  this  state,  not  less  than  one- 
half  hour  of  each  week,  during  the  whole  of  each  term  of  school,  shall  be  devoted 
to  teaching  the  pupils  thereof  kindness  and  justice  to,  and  humane  treatment 
and  protection  of,  birds  and  animals,  and  the  important  part  they  fulfil  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  It  shall  be  optional  with  each  teacher  whether  it  shall  be  a 
consecutive  half-hour  or  a  few  minutes  daily,  or  whether  such  teaching  shall 
be  through  humane  reading,  daily  incidents,  stories,  personal  example,  or  in 
connection  with  nature  story. 

Section  V.  “  The  principal  or  teacher  of  each  public  school  shall  state  briefly 
in  each  of  his  or  her  monthly  reports  whether  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  been 
complied  with  in  the  school  under  his  or  her  control.  No  teacher  who  knowingly 
violates  any  provision  of  Sections  I,  II  or  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
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more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  public  school  moneys  that  would  otherwise  be  due 
for  services  for  the  month  in  which  such  provisions  shall  be  violated.  ” 

The  object  of  the  Act  above  quoted  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  good  citizenship. 
Undoubtedly,  the  desired  result  will  be  secured  if  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  in¬ 
telligently  carry  out  the  full  requirements  of  the  Act;  but  it  seems  premature  to 
require  a  teacher  to  impart  knowledge  that  he  or  she  does  not  possess,  and  it  is 
an  injustice  to  exact  such  a  heavy  penalty  as  5  per  cent  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
for  failure  to  give  to  scholars  what  they  never  received  themselves. 


CORMORANTS 

Note  artistic  effect  developed  by  the  photographer.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  the 

camera  over  the  gun.  Photographed  by  P.  B.  Philipp 


There  are  nearly  six  million  farms  in  the  United  States,  which  means  that 
at  least  that  number  of  adult  males  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
To  Adults  It  is  too  late  to  undertake  to  give  them  a  thorough  training  about 
the  value  of  wild  birds.  This  knowledge  should  have  been  given 
them  as  a  part  of  their  common-school  training.  However,  it  is  not  too  late 
even  now  to  make  them  fairly  familiar  with  this  important  subject.  Through 
the  medium  of  the  printing-press  and  the  widely  extended  rural  free  delivery, 
educational  bird  literature  may  be  disseminated  to  the  greatest  advantage.  In 
addition,  men  and  women  fully  equipped  as  lecturers  can  be  sent  into  the  rural 
districts  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  stereopticon  and  colored  slides  of  birds,  plants 
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and  insects  can  instruct  in  an  entertaining  manner  hosts  of  farmers  and  their 
wives.  Such  valuable  work  entirely  changes  the  viewpoint  of  the  hearers;  as  soon 
as  they  learn  of  the  value  of  birds  they  commence  to  show  an  active  interest  in 
their  preservation.  This  is  one  of  the  educational  plans  of  this  Association. 

A  prominent  bird  student  and  writer  recently  said,  “  The  main  hope  for  ade¬ 
quate  bird  protection  lies  in  educating  the  children  up  to  a  proper 
To  Children  realization  of  the  importance  of  birds  to  humanity.  ”  With  this 
statement  and  idea  we  are  in  the  most  hearty  and  complete  accord; 
in  fact,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  best  and  surest  solution  of  the  problem  that  we  are 


CORMORANT  BREEDING  COLONY 


Photographed  by  P.  B.  Philipp 

now  struggling  with.  When  we  have  given  the  eighteen  millions  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  country  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  birds  in  their  relation  to  man, 
our  great  problem  will  be  satisfactorily  solved.  Children  are  our  hope  for  the 
future.  Through  them  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  far  better  results  than  by  any  other 
method  of  work.  They  should  be  taught  about  birds  and  nature  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  to  the  university.  Every  aspect  of  the  relation  of  birds  to  mankind  should 
be  embraced  in  the  curriculum,  especially  the  economic.  Having  grounded  them 
in  this  phase  of  the  subject,  the  esthetic  value  will  naturally  make  itself  known 
to  the  student.  A  large  porportion  of  the  school  children  of  today  will  be  the 
agriculturists  of  the  near  future,  and  some  of  them  will  be  the  law-maKers.  Can 
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any  one  doubt  that  the  children  who  are  trained  in  the  manner  above  outlined' 
will  be  the  best  type  of  citizens?  An  intimate  knowledge  of  birds  leads  to  kind¬ 
ness  and  consideration  of  their  rights  as  fellow  citizens;  this  leads  to  the  adoption 
of  the  golden  rule  as  the  guide  to  all  other  affairs  in  life.  Francis  Bacon  in  his- 
essay,  “Of  Custome  and  Education,”  says  “Mens  Deeds  are  after  as  they  have 
beene  Accustomed.  Therefore,  since  Custome  is  the  Principale  Magistrate  of  Mans* 
life;  Let  Men  by  all  Meanes  endevour,  to  obtaine  good  Customes.  Certainly. 
Custome  is  most  perfect,  when  it  beginnethin  Young  Yeares:  This  we  call  Edu¬ 
cation ;  which  is,  in  effect,  but  an  Early  Custome .  ” 

What  was  true  three  centuries  ago  is  equally  true  today.  This  Association 
must  spend  a  large  part  of  its  energy  in  teaching  children  the  good  custom  of 
protecting  birds  and  animals. 

As  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  us  to  reach  the  individual  scholar,  the  know¬ 
ledge  we  wish  to  spread  must  be  imparted  through  the  medium  of  school-teachers. 

However,  before  teachers  can  instruct,  they  must  be  taught 
By  Teachers  themselves.  To  that  end,  it  is  the  hope  and  aim  of  this  Association 
to  establish  a  great  school  or  university  devoted  solely  to  the  work 
of  fitting  teachers  to  be  instructors  about  birds  in  their  relation  to  man.  That 
such  a  school  is  necessary  there  can  be  no  question,  and  until  one  is  established, 
our  work  with  the  school  children  of  the  country  will  necessarily  make  slow 

J  J 

progress.  This  Association  now  has  an  endowment  that  enables  it  to  carry  on  its- 
legislative  work  for  ideal  bird  laws;  and  also  for  the  material  increase  of  wild 
bird  and  animal  refuges,  which  must  always  be  guarded  by  special  wardens, 
but  our  present  fund  is  not  large  enough  to  carry  on  the  educational  work  with 
the  breadth  and  force  its  importance  demands.  This  branch  of  our  work  must 
be  carried  on  intensively,  and  to  that  end  we  must  seek  for  a  proper  educational 
endowment,  the  minimum  sum  of  which  should  be  one  million  dollars.  Such  sums, 
are  given  every  year  for  objects  no  more  worthy  or  important  than  that  carried 
on  by  this  Association.  If  we  can  save  for  the  public  by  our  efforts  only  i  per  cent 
of  the  annual  loss  to  agriculture,  it  will  amount  to  ten  million  dollars, — ten  times 
the  sum  we  modestly  ask  as  an  educational  endowment.  Further,  we  will  do- 
what  is  far  more  important  than  mere  money-saving,  we  will  train  children  to  be 
kind  and  gentle  to  birds  and  animals,  without  which  trait  of  character  they  cannot 
become  citizens  of  the  highest  type.  From  their  ranks  must  come  the  men  and 
women  with  high  ideals  who  will  carry  on  our  work  after  we  have  laid  down  our 
arms.  I  cannot  better  conclude  than  with  these  grand  words  of  Wordsworth: 

“Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  Universe! 

Thou  Soul,  that  art  the  Eternity  of  thought! 

And  givest  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 
And  everlasting  motion!  not  in  vain, 

By  day  or  starlight,  thus  from  my  first  dawn 
Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul 
Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man, 

But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things, 

With  life  and  nature;  purifying  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 

And  sanctifying  by  such  discipline 
Both  pain  and  fear, — until  we  recognize 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart.” 
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LEAFLETS 

With  Uncolored  Illustrations 

1.  Nighthawk 

2.  Mourning  Dove 

3.  Meadowlark 

4.  Robin 

5.  Flicker 

6.  Passenger  Pigeon 

7.  Snowy  Heron 

8.  Marsh  Hawk 

9.  Red-shouldered 

Hawk 

10.  American  Sparrow 

Hawk 

11.  Screech  Owl 

12.  Short-eared  Owl 

13.  Ostrich 

14.  Barn  Owl 

15.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

16.  Tree  Sparrow 

With  Colored  Illustrations  and 
Outlines 

1 7.  American  Goldfinch 

18.  Cardinal 

19.  Belted  Kingfisher 


2.  Purple  Martin 

3.  Bird  Clubs  in  Schools 

5.  The  Aigrette  Loses 

Cast 

6.  Bartramian  Sand¬ 

piper 

7.  February 

8.  April — Nature  Study 

Organizations 

9.  In  June 

10.  Wood  Duck 

11.  August  and  the 

Flocking  Time 


20.  Rose-breasted  Gros¬ 

beak 

21.  Scarlet  Tanager 

22.  Blue  Jay 

23.  Kildeer 

24.  Bluebird 

25.  Red-winged  Black¬ 

bird 

26.  Baltimore  Oriole 

27.  Indigo  Bunting 

28.  Purple  Finch 

29.  Herring  Gull 

30.  Snowflake 

31.  Song  Sparrow 

32.  Barn  Swallow 

33.  Tree  Swallow 

34.  Ruby-crowned  King¬ 

let 

Golden-crowned  King¬ 
let 

35.  American  Crossbill 
White-winged  Cross¬ 
bill 

SPECIAL  LEAFLETS 

12.  October  and  Prepa¬ 

rations  for  Winter 

13.  For  December — Six 

Reminders 

14.  The  Cost  of  a  Feather 

15.  February  Hints 

16.  Winter  Feeding  of 

Wild  Birds 

17.  Bobwhite,  the  Farm¬ 

ers’  Friend 

18.  Putting  up  Bird 

Boxes 

19.  Mallard 


36.  (Same  leaflet  as  Spe¬ 

cial  19 — The  Mal¬ 
lard) 

37.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

38.  Bobolink 

39.  House  Wren 

40.  Bush-Tit 

41.  Mockingbird 

42. 

43- 

44- 

45- 
46. 

47- 

48. 

49- 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53- 

54. 

55- 

56. 

57- 


20.  How  Our  Birds 

Spend  the  Winter 

21.  The  Horrors  of  the 

Plume  Trade 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25- 

26. 

27. 

28. 


Nos.  6,  10  and  19  have  Colored  Illustrations.  Nos.  14  and  18  have  separate  Halftone  Plates 

How  to  Attract  and  Protect  Wild  Birds 

By  Martin  Heisemann. 

With  an  introduction  by  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Bedford. 

(Adapted  to  American  Birds  by  Clinton  G.  Abbott.) 

Fully  Illustrated.  Stiff  Boards.  40  cents,  postpaid. 

It  is  a  practical  guide  for  all  who  wish  to  attract  the  birds  to  their  doors  and 
induce  them  to  nest  in  their  gardens,  whether  large  or  small. 

The  methods  described  are  simple  but  efficient.  They  are  the  outcome  of  a 
lifetime  of  study  and  experiment  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  bird-lovers — the  Baron  von 
Berlepsch. 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  AUDUBON  SOCIETIES, 
American  Agent  for  this  publication,  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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